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Truth in any sphere implies two things: On the one hand we 
have some experience, some immediately sensed or felt reality, and on 
the other hand we bring some other experience to put with it, some 
meaning, some idea, some purpose or emotion. If we select for 
our meaning some other partial aspect of experience, then we have 
the various kinds of knowledge used in common life, or, if more 
highly defined, that of the sciences. If we try to look at our part in 
the light of the whole, we have philosophy. 

It is by this process of enlarging our impulses that we rise from 
the life of an animal or infant, to the life of the man who looks before 
and after, to the life of the scientist who, by selecting the aspects of 
experience that he will consider, is able to describe and predict, to 
the enhanced thought values of beauty, and finally to the life of the 
moral person who shapes his conduct by the ideas and meanings he 
sets up. 

No mental or moral life is possible except with both these factors — 
the immediate experience on the one hand, the meaning or purpose 
which interprets it for science or shapes it for conduct on the other. 

It is evident that in the world of intelligence and morality it is 
impossible to divorce these two aspects of truth, but it is convenient 
to lay emphasis for special purposes on one or the other. If we 
leave out of account for the moment all conscious reference to mean- 
ing and interpretation, to purpose and self, we have an abstraction 
which we call facts. If we leave out all the immediate, the real, we 
have another abstraction which we call ideas. We then by another 
artificial separation which is useful for the division of labor say that 
we can study each of these abstractions by itself. We assume to 

i A discussion at the Commencement of the Yale Divinity School, May 31, 1909. 
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study facts and call this history; we assume to study the meanings, 
the relations, the values of these facts, and call this study science 
or philosophy. Instead of appealing to one wise Daniel to supply 
both the dream and the interpretation, modern life finds it more 
expedient to divide these functions. Historical research or observa- 
tion tells the dream; reflection or philosophy essays its interpretation. 
Evidently, however, what we usually call history is three-fourths 
philosophy. For it speaks of men's purposes and plans not merely 
as facts, but as though they effected something; it speaks of causes 
and results, and these are never, and can never be, observed; it 
approves or condemns; it constructs far more than it records. 

Philosophy, it must be confessed, has been more successful in 
its abstractions. It has at one time seized upon the spatial aspect 
of things and, forgetting all else, built a world of materialism. Again, 
fascinated by the power of thought in ignoring the here and now, and 
framing laws of universal scope, it has built a world sub specie aeterni- 
tatis, of eternal ideas, of a timeless, changeless absolute, or of eternal 
and immutable morality. 

Against this abstractness of a rationalistic philosophy there have, 
indeed, been protests. The empirical Locke and Hume, Mill and 
Adam Smith, have taken their stand upon what is present and imme- 
diate. But they for the most part have made the opposite abstraction. 
They have failed to read the part in the light of the whole, and so 
have served rather to brush aside the airy cobwebs spun by the 
metaphysicians than to build a house for the soul of man. 

Religious truth starts with three or perhaps four aspects of immed- 
iate experience, perceptions, needs, impulses, emotions. It gives 
these an interpretation, just as do science and philosophy. In which 
aspect is that peculiar character which marks the truth off as religious ? 
Is it in the immediate impulse, feeling, sensation, or act on the one 
hand, as was held by Schleiermacher, and by those who talk of a 
religious instinct, or is it in the interpretation, on the other, as Hegel 
thought? Does it belong to history, or to philosophy? Let us 
postpone this until we notice briefly what these experiences are and 
what is the interpretation. The facts are of three or four kinds. 
The interpretation, however it differs in detail, has one common 
character: it seeks to read the facts in social or personal terms. 
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i. Simplest and crudest of these experiences, no doubt, but 
nevertheless the most vital to primitive man, is the bodily life with its 
urgent needs pointing beyond with the organism. Food supply, 
involving in most cases attention to the animating and reproductive 
powers of nature, the avoidance of mysterious dangers, the cure of 
disease, plays a large r61e. Cults with ritual, prayer, taboos, and magic 
rites, embody interpretations of these needs. Plenty and famine, rain 
and harvest, sickness and cure, are explained by divine agency on the 
one hand, and over against it is conceived a human breath, "double," 
anima, or ghost, which is only a more tenuous and subtle body. 
Is our religious element here to be sought in fact, or in interpretation ? 
The facts do indeed signify that man and nature, organism and 
environment, grow up together, and that it is abstract to consider 
man by himself. But later religion is apt to turn its back upon these 
simpler experiences, or assign them to science or to poetry, and to 
find a more congenial center in other phases of life. 

2. The life in groups — clan, family, tribe — is both cause and effect 
of impulses and needs for companionship, sympathy, and pro- 
tection. These are idealized in terms of Protector, Father, Redeemer, 
or Next-of-Kin, while the self becomes the group-member, continu- 
ing perhaps in the company of ancestral spirits. Here again there 
is an experience which points beyond itself, but it is only in the inter- 
pretation that it gets what can be properly called religious truth. 

3. The perceptions of change and movement, of life, of order, 
and of might in the world awaken wonder and awe. Myths of 
the growth of creation gradually merge into the declaration that 
"The heavens declare the glory of God," on the one hand, or into 
the design arguments of philosophy, on the other, while the soul 
begins now to be conceived in terms of thought or reason. Decidedly, 
again, we have an unfolding of consciousness which suggests inter- 
pretation in terms of God and self, but the dream without the inter- 
pretation is not religion. 

4. The moral experiences. These are of two sorts: those of 
inner life, of conscience and inner struggle, and those of outer act, 
of making the purpose effective. They are both an overcoming 
of the world — the world of evil within and without. These expe- 
riences are not so primary as the others. They arise as man begins 
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to choose and value, to read his acts as a member of a social order, of 
a clan or family, and of the mysterious whole of which he is a part. 
The twofold aspect of conscious experience which in the previously 
described cases man finds pointing beyond himself to a helper or 
companion or creator, now calls for a new interpretation: man 
feels that this choosing and approving, this law and ideal, are not 
merely a private and individual matter. He views himself as a 
member of a larger, and ideal order. As a member of such an order 
he is now a person, and the order is likewise personal. The larger 
life into which he is thus born is at once his accuser and his helper. 
Sin and redemption are the interpretations of this new life within; 
a kingdom of God is the response to the demand that moral salvation 
shall mean not merely inner feeling and purpose, but outer act and a 
world of other moral beings. 

Every great religion illustrates these facts and interpretations 
with varying fulness. In the Hebrew and Christian religion we 
recognize the Protector and Provider in war and peace; the personal 
Companion and Fountain of life, the Father and Creator who has 
clothed the heavens with beauty, the divine Sovereign whose love 
assists, the Messiah who is to secure the triumph of right and justice. 
Conversely man knows himself first as a creature of bodily wants, 
then as capable of friendship, and intellectual vision; finally as a 
soul with capacity for both good and evil, for the prophet's ideal, 
and for the messianic hope. We often read the Scriptures as though 
we were reading facts. But a moment's reflection tells us that the 
whole life of prophet and priest and psalmist, of Jesus and Paul, 
was lived in and through, not the immediate facts but the ideals and 
visions, the faith and the hopes, of Israel's religion. And conversely, 
these ideals and hopes, these poignant judgments of sin and punish- 
ment, were not framed in the world of pure thought or of separate 
detached values. They were forced into consciousness and brought 
into the heart of a David or an Isaiah or a Jeremiah as he confronted 
plenty or famine or pestilence, victory or defeat, murder or adultery, 
injustice or persecution, and refused to go down in surrender to 
evil within or without. 

Can the test of religious truth be historical ? If we mean, Can 
it be found in facts divested of any interpretation? the answer is 
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plain: The bare facts of sensation, feeling, doing, or of outer succes- 
sion of events, are not religious truth. Taken merely as facts they 
neither are, nor can they disclose, God or soul, sin or redemption, 
guilt or forgiveness, divine love or divine justice. None of these can 
ever be proved by any historical test. For these simply are not facts. 
These are in every case interpretations which go beyond any immed- 
iate experience. But, I suppose, those who would stand for the 
historical test would have in mind not the bare particular, immediate 
facts, but the doctrines proclaimed by Jesus and Paul and John and 
other founders of Christianity. Jesus and Paul, it may be thought, 
were witnesses, not philosophers. They testified to God's love and 
forgiveness. The death on the cross was an event which itself made 
things different ever since. Here was not a mere philosophy; here 
was a fact. 

But I need not say that two difficulties at once confront us in 
adopting this standpoint advocated so impressively by some: (i) 
Shall we accept unquestioningly everything which we find ascribed 
to Jesus and uttered by Paulas being not only their belief but as 
objective fact ? If so, what can we do with their views as to demons 
and the Second Coming ? If we hesitate on these matters we are 
employing some criterion other than that of bare authority. (2) 
And again, does anyone know exactly what Jesus and Paul meant ? 
Whatever their experience, or their knowledge, they had to express 
it, if they expressed it at all, in language. And this language was the 
language of other men. Its symbols and conceptions are borrowed 
from the experiences and ideas which Jews and Greeks had had. If 
Jesus and Paul had a new revelation it could be made known only 
so far as it could gradually induce new experiences in others and 
thus give a new meaning. The new bottles must be provided for 
the new wine, and the bottles could not be made at once. It seems 
impossible to sever what in the consciousness of Jesus and Paul was 
temporal and of their age and time, from what was for all time and 
all men, unless we take some standpoint outside history by which 
to test what was the divine and what the human. The test of religious 
truth for any man who questions an infallible book, a wholly magical 
view of revelation, and an external authority, cannot be historical in 
the narrow sense. 
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Can the test of religious truth be philosophical ? There are two 
conceptions of philosophy and philosophical truth: According to 
one of these conceptions philosophy is to start with certain definitions 
and conceptions, as does the mathematician. It is then to develop 
these and test any proposed idea or proposition by its conformity to 
these premises. Its logic is that of identity and contradiction. This 
method as we all know has been a favorite in theology. You start 
with God as Substance, or First Cause, or Perfect Being, or Infinite, 
or Absolute, and you deduce the consequences with logical consis- 
tency. This gives indeed a world of reason, but it evidently proves 
nothing as to the world in which we live. Consistency is a necessary 
element in a world of rational beings, but as fthe modern mathema- 
ticians show us we may have many a consistent world which is not 
real. The other conception of philosophy is that it is to view all its 
interpretations, its conceptions, as merely experimental, and partial, 
as ways of reading new meaning into the crude, bare facts of feeling 
and impulse, perception and emotion — as means of transforming the 
natural into the spiritual. On this basis the test of philosophy is 
not: Does my conclusion square with my definitions? but, Does my 
conclusion enable me to forecast nature, to guide my life into larger 
achievement, to disclose new values, and bring about a better world ? 

Can religious truth be tested by either philosophic method? 
Evidently not by the first. Religion must come to men with more 
than a consistent series of deductions from definitions. And if 
we turn to the second method, and ask, Has philosophy yet furnished 
an adequate interpretation of religious experience ? I should answer 
unhesitatingly "No!" Various philosophies have helped man to 
understand more fully his life and his world, but only the complacent 
metaphysician of bygone days could suppose he had illumined more 
than a small circle in the unexplored and boundless ocean whose 
tides wash the shores on which we stand. 

The Hebrew philosophy gave a profound meaning to one aspect 
of the moral life, but its philosophy of nature does not satisfy our 
present science, while its doctrine of the triumph of good through the 
sudden presence of God or his Messiah is not our working plan of 
life. 

The Greek and the modern rationalist have had their philosophy. 
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Fixing on the timeless procedure of thought they have made the 
religious world a timeless, eternal realm of lifeless being. God 
has been essence and substance, being and cause, changeless, infinite, 
and absolute. Moral struggle and victory find no place in such a 
being. They, like all finiteness and imperfections, must belong to 
appearance, not to reality. 

Now, however well this may express certain intellectual and 
mystic longings of the religious consciousness, I believe that it is 
utterly inadequate as an interpretation of the moral life. It does 
not offer the redemption, nor the companionship, nor the actual 
making of new moral reality which the religious experience of today 
demands. The God who works in us and in whom we trust must 
in some sense be with us in the fiery furnace; must know struggle and 
purpose as reality, unless we dismiss the whole moral side of life as 
a dream battle. 

Philosophy indeed took one great step in advance a century ago 
when Kant attempted to shift the center of philosophy from intellect 
to will. But, in the first place, the will with Kant was still too much 
the reason under another form. It had no place for sympathy and 
love as motives. And in the next place it shared the defect of all 
philosophy, which has lasted even to this day; it was individualistic, 
not social. The philosophy which is to test religious truth must be 
social. If the very essence of religious truth is a social, a personal 
interpretation of the world and of the inner life, then only a 
philosophy which employs social categories can meet the religious 
demand half-way. This gap has long been recognized. It has 
frequendy been assumed that the situation is met by saying that man 
creates his gods according to his needs or his desires. Or it is said 
that religion uses the language of imagination, philosophy that of 
thought. But to take one's stand on the private, subjective, individual 
half of this world of conscious experience; to assume that this is real, 
independent, self-sustaining, and that the Other, the Socius, the 
Over-Soul, the God, the Not-ourselves, is only a fancy, a fiction, a 
creation — this is sheer abstraction. In our social psychology we 
are learning that the individual comes to intellectual and moral 
birth only in a social world of fellow-men. Must not philosophy carry 
this insight as it essays to read the depths of human life, of con- 
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science, of beauty, and of science, of spiritual power and spiritual 
achievements. 

It has been a true instinct therefore which has led religion to 
refuse to trust its truth to philosophy for decision. There are more 
things in heaven and earth than have been dreamed of in the 
philosophies of Judea or Greece, of Germany or England. Our 
systems are still " but broken lights." 

The historical — the fact — means nothing except as it is viewed 
in the light of other experiences, of some larger whole, but in turn 
these larger wholes need to return again and again to earth to renew 
their strength. A great soul like that of Jesus — who shall sound its 
depths ? Who shall say whence he drew inspiration, and in what 
strength he overcame the world? Certainly no doctrine of associ- 
ational psychology, no doctrine of the soul as a simple substance. 
Who shall explain what difference his life and death did make in the 
actual universe ? — certainly no doctrine of an eternal essence, or of a 
legal expiation. And what shall guarantee the triumph of good? 
What shall assure the soul, as baffled and perplexed by mystery and 
evil it cries in the Te Deum of the ages, "O Lord, in thee have I 
trusted, let me never be confounded !' ' Certainly no past can demon- 
strate this future. It is — and must be so long as moral life demands 
resolution — a supreme venture of faith. But if anything can give 
not only emotional cheer and contagious hope, but also the rational 
basis for this venture, it is the experience, the struggles, the serene 
calm, the confidence, the actual achievement of the world's great 
spirits. "Be of good cheer, for I have overcome the world" is the 
historic note which tells of reality — not only the reality of actual 
deeds, but as well the reality of a kinship of spirit that promises 
similar victory. 

The vital religious truth underlying the views presented is this: 
Our theologies are none of them more than working hypotheses. 
They are all certainly inadequate. Nevertheless, just as in science 
every hypothesis helps us on, so without ideas and interpretations there 
is no growing life of the mind or of the spirit. We gain new glimpses 
into religious truth only as we bring to the great souls the new inter- 
pretations which their lives and teachings beget in us. In this sense 
the full interpretation of religious experience can come only when the 
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kingdom of God has itself become a reality. Just because the 
philosophies of the past are thus inadequate I conceive it our duty to 
rethink God and the religious life in new categories. Neither sover- 
eignty nor fatherhood seems an adequate interpretation of the social 
conscience of today any more than the first chapter of Genesis is 
an adequate theory of evolution. Neither legal theories of atone- 
ment, nor timeless being, nor an absolute which knows no struggle, 
is adequate to our conviction of the reality of evil and the duty of 
overcoming it. 

If we leave the shore and launch out upon the deep, what shall 
guarantee that here we shall find truth? We certainly cannot 
demonstrate the new by history or by philosophy. But religion is 
after all a venture of the soul, a venture of faith. If God and eternity 
were immediately present there were then, as Kant has taught us, 
no room for high resolve — no room to make the great decision to 
leave all and follow Him. But in spite of failures and shipwrecks, 
humanity has moved upward as it has made such ventures of faith. 
We cannot test our truth by the "experience" of the child or the savage. 
We have moved on, and found a new evidence in the larger life of 
the spirit. If the humanity of a later time is to have a larger vision, 
a larger and richer revelation, it must test this by its own higher life. 
It must find God and soul, redemption and the divine kingdom, 
in new ways. It must not fear to leave its outgrown shell: but it 
will never outgrow the need of studying those profound and priceless 
experiences and deeds through which the divine has been revealed. 

James Hayden Tufts 

The University of Chicago 



There are two ways in which the terms "historical" and "philo- 
sophical," as employed in our subject, may be understood. They 
both may be thought of as referring to fixed bodies of facts or ideas, 
or they both may be regarded as describing methods of testing truth. 
We will consider the question from each of these points of view; and 
first let us regard the terms as denoting fixed bodies of facts or ideas. 

I 

We begin then with the question: Is the final test of religious 
truth a fixed body of historical facts? There are probably many 
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causes that impel us to think of the standard of religious truth in 
this way, but prominent among them is the conservative instinct. 
We feel the need of guarding against subjectivism in religious thought. 
Natural science and historical criticism have swept over us with the 
swiftness of a barbarian invasion. They have made wide breaches 
in our theologies and dismantled our creeds. The result is that the 
way has been opened for much lawless thinking in the field of religion. 
The conservative instinct prompts us to quell this lawlessness, and in 
order that this may be done, it bids us fix upon some definite historical 
standard with which our religion must square. 

This conception of the test of religious truth is able to put forward 
very strong claims. Christianity is a historical religion, and indeed it 
is so to a higher degree than any other faith. It is dependent upon 
the Scriptures for the nourishment of its life; it is inseparable from 
its founder, Jesus Christ; it has embodied its faith in great historic 
creeds and confessions; it is organized in a church, which is a far 
bigger thing than any individual's religious consciousness. Surely 
then the individual is under obligation to measure his own faith by 
these great historic realities. Nothing else will save our religion from 
degenerating into pettiness and subjectivism, and prevent us from 
placing halos of sanctity around the most tawdry vagaries and whims. 

Stated in this general way, this position is not to be gainsaid. But 
when we seek out a certain portion of this historical material, and 
give to it final and absolute authority, then we defeat the very end we 
have in view. There is no surer way than this to enthrone subjectiv- 
ism. All historic facts must be interpreted, and into the process of 
interpretation a subjective element necessarily enters. But it is 
of no avail to claim absolute authority for the facts, unless we also claim 
it for the interpretation of the facts. The authority must be trans- 
ferred to the facts as interpreted, in order to be practically effective. 
Now such a transfer cannot be made without unwittingly ignoring the 
presence of the subjective element in the interpretation. But it is 
only when this subjective element is unacknowledged and unconscious 
that it becomes really dangerous. Therefore the attempt to give 
absolute authority to historical facts, instead of protecting us against 
subjectivism, fosters and legalizes it. 

The traditional interpretations of the Bible furnish us abundant 
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proof that to give legislative authority to historic realities is to enthrone 
subjectivism. We need only to recall, for example, the types for 
what is narrated in the New Testament which have been found in 
the Old, the verbal fulfilments of the Old Testament which have been 
found in the New, the acceptance of the demonology of the Bible, 
the reading of apocalypses as authoritative descriptions of future 
events and of man's final destiny, the submerging of the ethical and 
spiritual meaning of atonement in legal ideas, or the proof of each 
separate variety of church government from the New Testament. 
These are but a few of the forms of subjectivism which have arisen 
out of the attempt to give legislative authority to a certain body of 
historical facts. On such a basis subjectivism is tenfold more dan- 
gerous than in its unconventional forms. It becomes consecrated; 
it gets backed up by a syndicate; religious faith has to surrender to it, 
or else go to the wall. If we must have subjectivism, then by all 
means let it be our own, for ecclesiastical subjectivism means the 
death of deaths for religion. 

But, someone says, everything depends upon the kind of histor- 
ical reality to which we assign legislative authority. If we look to 
Christ for such an authority, these disastrous results cannot follow. 
It is true that by such a transfer the danger of legalized subjectivism 
is diminished somewhat, but at the same time it will continue to exist 
in serious proportions, so long as our principle remains unchanged. 
The position we are discussing means practically that in Christ men 
may find a substitute for the infallible Bible in which they used to 
believe. The chief function of the infallibility of the Bible was that it 
guaranteed to men special information about the supernatural realm 
and definite rules as to what they should do. At present we are pointed 
to Christ as the performer of the same function. Through his incar- 
nation a seal of authority is set upon a certain system of belief, and in 
his words we have prescribed for us what right conduct is. Now so 
far as this view is workable, it legalizes subjectivism just as truly as 
did the idea of the infallible Bible. Christ's words require inter- 
pretation no less than other portions of Scripture. So it comes about 
that it is to his words as interpreted that the legislative authority 
really is assigned, and thus the evil we are seeking to avoid is upon us 
once more. 
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But new difficulties arise as well. The attempt to find in Jesus' 
words an unconditional authority is not altogether workable. 
His teachings were in the form of parables and paradoxical sayings. 
Moreover he did not write them down for us, and we cannot be sure 
of their original form. Besides this we are beginning to see that he 
used the forms of thought current in his time, and that, to a consider- 
able extent at least, he did his own thinking in those forms. So 
men find it difficult to determine just what system of beliefs Christ 
authorizes, and just what his prescriptions for conduct are, and they 
long to have the infallible Bible back again. What they fail to see is, 
that the very function assigned to the infallible Bible was wrong in 
itself, and not simply wrongly placed, and that this function is not 
made right by assigning it to Christ. Faith is thrown into confusion 
because a kind of authority is sought in Christ which the gospel tra- 
dition cannot supply and which he never intended to have. 

In the second part of our discussion there will appear a fuller 
proof that the final test of truth in religion cannot be historical in the 
sense that a fixed body of historical facts has legislative authority 
for our experience. But enough has been said to show that such a 
test breaks down of itself; for it either enthrones subjectivism, as is 
the case when an unconditional appeal is made to the Bible or a church 
or a creed, or else, where subjectivism is mitigated, as is the case 
when such a test is sought in Christ, faith is left in confusion, because 
it expects a kind of authority that it cannot have. 

Our next question must be: Is the final test of religious truth 
philosophical in the sense of a fixed body of philosophical ideas 
with which religion must square? This view has certain great 
merits as compared with the preceding. It throws off the trammels 
of tradition, and calls all the ideas of the past to account before the 
bar of reason. It is not dismayed at the ruined theologies of the 
past, for it holds that one should rest nowhere but in the ultimate 
truth. It does not regard with apprehension the great multitude 
of new truths that swarm about us from physical science, anthropology, 
archaeology, and history, as though our faith had suffered invasion, 
but it rather considers that religion has migrated with the onward 
march of civilization from the barren steppes of scholasticism to a far 
more luxuriant environment, and that it simply needs to find itself 
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again in its new relations. Its predominant impulse is constructive, 
and it bids us to begin by sinking our foundations deeper into 
eternal truth. 

But when we make a fixed body of philosophical ideas the final 
test of religious truth, we again defeat our own end. For on what 
does the fixity of such a test depend ? Of course it must depend on 
the logical process and on nothing else. For if this fixed test 
depended upon any branch of experience, further experience might 
change it, and then it would be fixed no longer. But if ideas de- 
duced from the logical process alone are to be final in the religious 
realm, religion is excluded from a share in constituting the test by which 
it is to be measured. For it is impossible to derive religion from the 
mere process of logic. Accordingly, wherever such a purely logical 
test prevails, it tends to suppress religion. The religious experience has 
its seat primarily in man's practical nature. The practical nature, 
therefore, must have a voice in testing the truth that the religious 
experience yields. Religion indeed must be responsible to the court 
of reason, but the suffrages of religion must have something to do with 
constituting the court to which it is responsible. It is not by the 
merely theoretical reason that the cause of religion is to be judged, 
but rather by the practical reason — and the practical reason so under- 
stood that religion itself may be seen to have a share in shaping it. 
The attempt to protect the truth and exterminate the error in religion 
by means of intellectualistic philosophy is like healing by blood- 
letting — it saps the strength of that which it seeks to sustain. 

Proof of the ineffectiveness of the philosophical test, when it is 
understood as a fixed system of ideas, is not wanting in history. 
Gnosticism, deism, and the Hegelian philosophy have all dealt with 
religion on such a basis, and historic Christianity has reacted 
powerfully from them all. Widely different as these points of view 
are in other respects, they are alike in this: that they reduce religious 
ideas to allegory. From their standpoints, religion becomes philosophy 
in story form. It is a way of teaching philosophy to average people. 
The sober truth is to be found in the philosophy. Religion tells this 
truth to the unphilosophical by means of pictures. Translate your 
religious idea into a philosophical concept, and then you will find 
what truth, if any, that idea contains. 
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Now such a procedure, instead of doing justice to the conviction 
of the religious man that his faith is a primary source of truth, does 
despite to that conviction. If what this meant were that the truths 
religion gains are partial or not free from alloy, the reverently and 
humbly religious would quickly assent. But what it really means 
is that religion is a very inadequate way of gaining and holding 
truth. The dialectician gains the truth more surely than the pure 
in heart. One need not ascend the heights by the devious and often 
painful pathway of religious experience. He may take the funicular 
railway provided by philosophy. But such an attitude is the result 
of failing to grasp the true place of religion in human experience. 
It makes religion a transitional stage in the development of human 
culture. Ultimately men must dispense with the allegories of religion, 
and even now our chief need it to get them translated into the naked 
truth of philosophy. This attitude cannot satisfy those who are con- 
vinced, by personal experience and by history, that religion has a per- 
manent place in human life and holds that place for the reason that, 
without it, the door to the fullest knowledge of truth remains closed. 

Let me add a further explanation before leaving this part of our 
discussion. In setting aside the unconditional appeal to philosophy 
because it reduces religious ideas to allegory, we must not ignore the 
fact that there is a symbolical element in religious ideas. The 
question how large that element is cannot be discussed here in detail. 
But the point is this: the fundamental religious ideas, whether 
symbolical or not, have their right because they present profounder 
truth than men otherwise can express. The Heavenly Father, the 
sonship of man, the eternal atonement, the Spirit that was in Christ 
becoming with us an indwelling source of freedom and power — all 
these ideas express truth deeper and more adequate than is contained 
in the concepts of the most absolute philosophy. They cannot be 
translated into philosophical notions completely and without loss. 
To make certain fixed philosophical concepts the final test of religious 
truth is like measuring liquids with porous vessels. The very truth we 
are trying to measure seeps away from us in our effort to preserve it. 

II 

We now turn to consider the terms of our subject according to the 
other sense mentioned at the outset. The words "historical" and 
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"philosophical" may be used to denote methods by which religious 
truth should be tested, rather than fixed bodies of facts or ideas with 
which it must square. 

And when we conceive the final test as a method, then we must 
say that such a test will have both a philosophical and a historical 
aspect. 

To begin with the philosophical aspect: It is required for two 
reasons. First, religious truth must be correlated with other truth. 
All attempts to treat it in isolation will suffer shipwreck in the end. 
One of the foremost among the causes that make the theme of our 
present discussion an urgent one is the great mass of new truth from 
the realms of natural science and history that is felt to have a vital 
bearing on religion. The infinite universe of stars, the tiny universe 
of the living cell, the upward struggle of animal life, the history of 
culture, the ethnic faiths, the science of mind, with its new laws 
and its baffling mysteries, the new developments of economics and 
society — all these spheres of new knowledge must be taken into 
account by religious thinkers. The task is enormous and requires 
the co-operation of many minds. But it cannot be evaded. One 
might as well suppose that the Anglo-Saxon stock could be dominant 
among the races of America and yet be isolated from them, as to 
suppose that religious truth can be truly influential and yet remain in 
isolation. As with races, so with ideas — their virility is their only 
hope of genuine and permanent influence. 

The Ritschlian theology has sought to place an embargo on meta- 
physics, but in this respect its attitude has only transitory significance. 
It is valid as against that use of philosophy which has been criticized 
in the first part of this discussion. In contrast to the position which 
finds in a certain metaphysical scheme an absolute norm for religious 
truth, the Ritschlian school is wholly justified in emphasizing the 
independence of theology. But this independence after all is only 
relative. While theology may protest in the name of religious experi- 
ence against an absolutist metaphysics, it has no ground for debarring 
an inductive metaphysics. On the contrary it requires such a 
metaphysics as a necessary means for bringing religious truth into 
organic relation to other truth. 

The synthesis of the ideas based on religious experience with those 
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based on other branches of experience therefore must be a part of the 
test we are seeking. Only we need to remember that in this synthesis 
religious experience counts as the peer of the other branches. They 
test and interpret it, but it in turn tests and interprets them. The 
whole body of truth is organically interrelated, so that, in testing 
truth, the various departments of experience should be regarded as 
conditioning one another. 

The second reason why the method of testing religious truth must 
be in part philosophical is that religion itself is constantly subject 
to growth. Above all others that religion which claims for itself 
finality must possess the capacity for limitless growth. Religious 
doctrines are not exempt from this law. The truths of the past can be 
conserved only as they are reconstructed. They cease to be truth 
unless they can be transformed. We cannot hoard religious truth, 
as we hoard gold and silver in treasury vaults, as a basis for credit. 
Rather, like wheat, the truths of the past must be sown again, or 
transformed into nourishment, if their value is to be preserved. 
There is nothing more tragic in religion than the attempt to hoard 
its truth. Whenever the attempt is made, thieves break through and 
steal. When men make the Bible nothing but a treasure-house of 
promises, all sorts of wildcat speculations in religion result. The 
sanctity of truth consists in its power for life. We do the greatest 
homage to the truths of our religion when we freely trust their power 
to preserve and increase their significance through the transmutation 
of their forms. 

The history of our faith is the history of the expansion and enrich- 
ment of its content upon the very condition that its form has been 
subject to change. The religion of Moses underwent a change at 
the hand of the later prophets. In Job and the Psalms another 
stage was reached. With Jesus the old faith became a new religion. 
By Paul this new religion was disengaged from Judaism. As Chris- 
tianity mastered Graeco-Roman culture, it became enormously 
altered. Modern culture is making necessary equally great trans- 
formations, and still others may be called for by the new industrial 
and social order and by contact with the awakened Orient. 

It therefore is the duty of the thinker, in dealing with religious 
doctrines, to distinguish between their form and their essence. He 
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has to look beneath the external fashion of tradition to the under- 
lying principles. He has to interpret doctrines by their meaning 
and value for life, and to search for the spirit that animates their 
outward shape. Such a process, which is jointly one of criticism and 
of insight, may be justly termed philosophical. Let me illustrate 
this point from the field of politics. We cannot suppose that the 
institutions of our government mean precisely the same to us as they 
did to our forefathers, or that they ought to mean precisely the same. 
Democracy is something that requires constant reinterpretation, if 
it is to remain the adequate ideal of our political life. Equality, 
property, the contract relation, police power, and the like, cannot 
retain in our own day precisely the significance they had under the 
homespun conditions of our country's beginning. The spirit of 
democracy must be slowly but surely remolding its forms. So 
it is in the realm of religion. No single formulated theory of the past 
can claim the right to remain unmodified, except as it proves itself 
more adequate for present needs than any revision we can make. 
Christianity is something bigger than its creeds, and the most funda- 
mental framework of its thought must be to some extent plastic to 
the needs of its expanding life. It is not decadence but abounding 
vigor in religion that calls for reconstruction in theology; and the 
capacity to undergo progressive reconstruction is one of the funda- 
mental proofs of the truth of a religion. 

The method, therefore, which is to constitute the final test of 
religious truth must be philosophical for the two reasons that religion 
itself calls for a synthesis between its own experience and other 
branches of experience, and that it also requires a continuous recon- 
struction of its intellectual forms. 

But this method we have been describing has its reverse aspect, 
which is no less important. It must be as much historical as philo- 
sophical. The first reason for requiring the method of testing truth 
to be historical arises out of the fact already emphasized, namely, that 
religion is always the product of a process of growth. Reconstruc- 
tive thought is indeed needed, but its material must be furnished by 
history. A religion cannot be invented. Its ritual develops slowly 
through the accumulation of custom. Its ideas are largely a product 
of gradual accretion. Its sacred literature grows up spontaneously 
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and uninfluenced by the thought of its becoming a canon. Its 
personalities are thoroughly conditioned by the times in which they 
live. A religion can really flourish only in a rich historic soil and 
in a normal psychological climate. No single intellect or combina- 
tion of intellects could constitute a laboratory big enough for com- 
pounding the conditions needed to nourish the faith of men. It is 
in the laboratory of history that the great experiments are wrought 
out by which the real significance of a religion is revealed. So 
subtle and vast are the elements of soil and climate which make 
religion thrive that they can be comprehended only as we study them 
in the long epochs and great crises of religious evolution. Hence 
such study is an indispensable means of discovering the truth which 
a religion contains. 

It is only when we get this point of view that we are in a position 
to appreciate at its full value the movement of historical criticism. 
Systematic theology, at all events, has for the most part fallen short 
at this point. It has been occupied largely with throwing up breast- 
works against criticism, in the frantic effort to protect certain citadels 
of the faith from critical investigation. Or else it has taken the atti- 
tude that criticism, while necessary, makes no real difference with 
faith — like those Germans in Napoleonic times who said, "Let the 
conqueror come! Germany is not a political entity at all, but a 
culture, an idea ! " As to the breastworks, they already have proven 
futile against the sappers and miners of criticism. And as to the 
position that criticism makes no difference to faith, it involves an 
unsatisfactory dualism — as though we could be content to keep 
criticism in one compartment of the mind and faith in an entirely 
separate one. The favorite watchword of this position is that "the 
genesis of a thing does not affect its value." This is quite true, 
but it is not the whole truth. It should be supplemented by that 
other dictum, "The history of an idea is its criticism." It is true 
that the present value of an idea is not in the least diminished by 
discovering that it had humble and apparently trivial beginnings. 
But it is also true that the real vahie of an idea to us now cannot be 
measured solely by its present appeal to us. We need to study its 
workings in history, in order to know what its real value is. For 
example, the religious value of legalism and asceticism has been pretty 
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well worked out in history, and when these principles reappear in a 
somewhat disguised form, and begin to win acceptance, the church 
ought to be able to detect their spuriousness. Again, certain great 
theories of redemption and atonement have already been thoroughly 
tested in history, and every teacher of religion needs to have the results 
of that testing constantly in mind. Just now there is pressing need 
of historical investigation to aid in determining whether God is to be 
thought of as Infinite Substance or as Spirit, and as to what person- 
ality means, if applied to him. So all the ideas of religion require 
historical testing. They are all the product of growth and can be 
understood only in the light of their growth. 

But there is another reason why the historical test is indispensable. 
History shows that religions are inextricably bound up with the 
prophetic personalities from whom they have sprung or who have 
given them their greatest forward impulses. You can cut off the 
top of a tree and have it grow again, but to cut off its roots is fatal. 
Now the roots of a religion, by which it draws sustenance from the 
soil of the past for the nourishing of each growing bud that it puts 
forth — these roots are its prophetic personalities. I know that the 
question whether permanent significance can be attributed to the 
great religious personalities is warmly debated in these days. Liberal 
theologians are at present divided over the issue as to whether the 
central thing in Christianity is a personality or a principle. The 
Jesus of history or the Christ of faith; the Person or the Ideal to 
which the Person gave rise; the unique, concrete personality, who 
came at one point in history, or the Logos, progressively manifested 
throughout history — which is fundamental? Now the intensity 
of this issue arises out of the supposition that in the one way or the 
other a fixed norm is to be secured. Either the person of Christ 
is to be withdrawn from historical study and given legislative author- 
ity in some respects, or some abstract principle, which we may deduce, 
is to be ultimate. But when we once have given up the idea that the 
problem of religious truth can be settled by an ultimatum, either from 
the realm of philosophy or of history, and perceive that our reliance 
must be upon a method, which has both its philosophical and his- 
torical aspects, then we can see that the dependence upon prophetic 
personalities and the search for principles supplement each other. 
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What is the nature of the prophet's claim to an abiding place in re- 
ligion? Is it not based upon his originality and creativeness in the moral 
and spiritual realm ? But if originality and creativeness in the realm 
of the spirit are the essential characteristics of the great religious* 
personality, then such qualities belong to the essence of religion itself 
in its fully developed form. The religious ideal for every soul must 
be to bring it to the point where it will be able to send out its own 
ray of light, however tiny, to the lives of other men, and add its special 
increment of power, however slight, to the forwarding of the great 
common human ends. The very significance of the unique personali- 
ties, who become a permanent source of revelation for their fellows, 
is that they can engender in other men a real and direct life with 
God, and so enable them to meet their own problems with independent 
insight and energy. To become a disciple of Agassiz, as one can 
see from the delightful Recollections of Professor Shaler, was to 
become an original scientist. If one failed to acquire original power 
in his work he was no true disciple of the great Agassiz. What is 
true in such an instance is more profoundly true in the realm of 
religion. The prophet gives us a deeper insight into the principles 
which he has embodied, imparts to us his own mind and spirit, and 
so enables us to live, in some measure, the prophetic life. 

But it is a lack of insight to suppose that, as we appropriate the 
principles of the prophet's life, his personality as a concrete whole 
becomes any less significant for us. No abstract principle can be an 
adequate substitute for the prophet himself. For truths embodied 
in life are always more luminous than truths in their abstract form. 
An ideal gains a new radiance when it shines through a personality. 
Books will never replace teachers. Magazine articles will never 
drive out orators. Printed homilies will never serve as a substitute 
for preachers. And this, not because of any ineradicable weakness 
in human nature, but because there is more truth in an ideal glowing 
with the passion of a human soul than in the most faultless of its 
intellectual definitions. If we would have something more than the 
skeleton of religious truth, if we would apprehend its flesh and blood 
and nerve, then we must learn directly from the personality of the 
prophet. 

The necessity for this is imbedded most deeply in the very nature 
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of religion itself. Religion is concerned with man's relation to the 
Infinite. It is an experience in which the finite and the Infinite meet. 
But now the fullest expression of the Infinite is not in abstractions 
but in individualities. The more normally and completely an indi- 
vidual is developed, the more he embodies the Infinite. The genius 
of an artist is a very pervasive thing. It is not easily caught as you 
study his life. If you would really know it, go to his masterpiece, sit 
down before it, and let that individual expression of the artist's 
genius sink into your soul. The genius of the Infinite God is the 
most pervasive of all realities, but if we would appreciate it most 
vividly and poignantly, we must sit at the feet of Jesus Christ. In 
this abiding significance of Jesus Christ and of every prophet of God 
is to be found the supreme reason for the historical testing of our faith. 
Our discussion has led us to the conclusion that the final test of 
religious truth must be a method rather than an absolute norm, and 
that this method must be both historical and philosophical in its 
character. On the one hand, we need to co-ordinate religious truth 
with other truth, and to reconstruct the doctrines of the past for the 
sake of enhancing their present value, while on the other hand we 
are bound also to study the way in which religious ideas and functions 
have worked in history, in order to determine what their real value 
is. And above all we need to have our own sense of religious values 
nourished, purified, and developed by spiritual association with the 
great prophets of faith. 

Eugene W. Lyman 

Bangor Theological Seminary 
Bangor, Me. 



If we take the real meaning of the question under discussion to 
be: "Is history rather than philosophy the final court of appeal in 
the determination of religious truth ?" then, since history represents 
external authority, and philosophy represents the free, rational spirit 
of man, the question really amounts to this: "Is the final test of 
religious truth some form of external authority, or human reason 
itself?" 

Inasmuch as what may be said on this subject applies not only 
to one but to all religions, it might simplify matters, and prove of more 
immediate interest to all of us, were we to confine our discussion to 
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the question in its application to the Christian religion. This would 
prove the more fitting as, doubtless, in the entire history of religion, 
the relative claims of external authority and of human reason have 
been more frequently and more vitally discussed in connection with 
the religion of Christ than in the case of any other religion. 

Usually the source of external authority in religion is to be found 
in a person or persons regarded as infallible; or in an organization, 
religious or ecclesiastical, or both; or in a book, or series of books, 
regarded as inspired, or partly inspired, and containing absolute truth. 
Wherever the source of external authority is placed it is regarded as 
supreme, to which all other authority, including that of human reason, 
is subordinate. Occasionally individuals will speak of several sources 
of authority, and regard them as co-ordinate, but, as a rule, one ulti- 
mate, supreme authority is recognized. 

In the case of the Christian religion the great body of Christian 
believers is divided, broadly speaking, into two classes — one empha- 
sizing the claims of external authority, the other emphasizing the 
right of private judgment. The question at issue is the question of 
the right to interpret the Holy Scriptures. Both parties agree in 
recognizing the Scriptures to be in some manner, and in some degree, 
a source of divine authority, but the question is, Who shall interpret 
their contents ? Who shall authoritatively declare what they teach ? 
One of the parties believes the church alone has authority to declare 
the real meaning of the Bible. The other party insists upon the 
right of the individual to make his own interpretation. Generally 
speaking, the first position is taken by the Roman Catholic, and the 
second by the Protestant. 

The Catholic position is clearly defined in the fourth decree of 
the "Canons and Decrees of the Council of Trent," where we find 
these words: 

Furthermore, in order to restrain petulant spirits, it decrees, that no one, 
relying on his own skill, shall, in matters of faith and of morals pertaining to the 
edification of Christian doctrine, wresting the sacred Scripture to his own senses, 
presume to interpret the said sacred Scripture contrary to that sense which 
holy mother Church, whose it is to judge of the true sense and interpretation of the 
holy Scriptures, hath held and doth hold. 1 

1 P. Schaff, The Creeds of Christendom (New York, 1877), II, 83. 
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The meaning of this is plain. The Roman Catholic acknowl- 
edges the Scriptures to be divine, and that the holy mother church 
stands between the individual and the Scriptures as the real inter- 
preter of what the Scriptures teach, and any other interpretation on 
the part of the individual, contrary to that given by the church, must 
be rejected as false. 

On the other hand, Luther, Calvin, and all of the early creeds 
of Protestantism define the general position of Protestants which 
insists upon the right of private judgment. Calvin says: 

But there has very generally prevailed a most pernicious error that the Scrip- 
tures have only so much weight as is conceded to them by the suffrages of the 
Church, as though the eternal and inviolable truth of God depended on the arbi- 
trary will of man For as God alone is a sufficient witness of Himself in 

His own Word, so also the Word will never gain credit in the hearts of men till 
it be confirmed by the internal testimony of the Spirit. It is necessary therefore, 
that the same Spirit who spoke by the mouths of the prophets should penetrate 
into our hearts, to convince us that they faithfully delivered the oracles which 
were divinely intrusted to them. 2 

If anyone will examine the early creeds of Protestantism, he will 
find this position even more emphatically stated. It is declared by 
the Helvetic, Gallican, Scotch, and Westminster Confessions, and it 
is to be greatly regretted that later Protestantism in some quarters 
has receded from this broad position in favor of a more dogmatic 
interpretation of the Scriptures which it tries, on the basis of eccle- 
siastical authority, to force on the acceptance of others to the great 
embarrassment of Christian scholarship, and to the real detriment 
of the Christian church. 

Now, in regard to the positions of the Roman Catholic and the 
Protestant just explained, it seems to me it must be patent to a non- 
partisan that the Protestant position is the more tenable, for the 
Protestant plants himself on the rights of human reason and human 
conscience, and the very claims of the Roman Catholic in regard to the 
divine authority of the holy mother church must ultimately be addressed 
to, and substantiated by, human reason and human conscience them- 
selves. How else are these claims to be vindicated and established ? 
Every argument he puts forth to establish the divine authority of the 

'Institutes, I, 7. Quoted from Briggs, The Bible, the Church, and the Reason 
(New York, 1892), p. 2. 
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church is made at the bar of human reason, is framed by human reason, 
and is established, if established at all, by human reason. If he appeal 
to tradition, that tradition itself must be sifted by human reason. If 
he appeal to the Scriptures to support his claim, the legitimacy of his 
interpretation of the Scriptures as bearing on the divine authority of 
the mother church can only be confirmed by reason itself; and, in en- 
deavoring to vindicate it, he makes use of reason, and addresses himself 
to reason. In other words, no matter on what grounds the Catholic 
rests his claims for the authority of the church, whether on the declara- 
tion of the Scriptures, or on tradition, or on both, these claims must 
be tested by criticism, and this criticism must make use of the rational 
processes of knowledge and belief. To claim to accept such authority 
on any other grounds is to proceed on the basis of a blind and ignorant 
faith, which is not only absurd, but seems inconsistent with our moral 
obligations to the truth. 

But our Roman Catholic brother may urge, and urge with a great 
deal of plausibility and justification, that to insist upon the right 
of private judgment, as does the Protestant, is to land us in a complete 
individualism, and that means relativism; and relativism ultimately 
means skepticism. We may have as many different interpretations 
of the Scriptures as we have individuals, and this is as bad as the old 
Protagoreanism of Greek philosophy. Man (i. e., individual man) 
is the measure of all things — the measure of the true and the good. 
This simply means anarchy in knowledge and morals. It is essen- 
tially the same in regard to the Christian religion. There must be 
some universal norm in accordance with which the individual can 
test his interpretations of the Scriptures, otherwise we shall have 
anarchy. Every man will be a law unto himself in attempting to 
find out the real meaning of Holy Writ. 

If the Protestant reply that the individual may be guided by the 
Holy Spirit in his interpretation of the Bible, this will hardly prove 
an adequate response. The Catholic will be ready with a rejoinder. 
He can ask, with a great deal of justice, Why is the individual more 
likely to be guided by the Holy Spirit than the holy mother church ? 
And to the non-partisan, however firm a believer in the office of the 
Holy Spirit he may be, this doctrine of divine guidance of the individual 
in his interpretation of the Scriptures, is considerably weakened by his 
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consciousness of the numerous and often antithetical interpretations 
of the Bible by different individuals, and by different sects. So, on 
the whole, the Protestant does not make a very strong defense against 
the Catholic's charge of individualism and relativism by taking refuge 
in the divine guidance of the Holy Spirit in his attempts to get at the 
real meaning of the Scriptures. If the Protestant is to maintain his 
position, he must meet the objection of individualism fairly, by insist- 
ing on the inherent rights of personality, the native freedom of the 
human spirit to form its own judgment of the teachings of the 
Scriptures, and then defend his interpretation on the basis of the 
soundest principles of rational interpretation or criticism. Such a 
position as this will, at least, meet with the approval of the non-par- 
tisan, and is freest from dogmatism — that bane of all religious and 
theological controversy. This attitude will be in harmony with the 
true spirit of the Reformation, if not altogether in conformity to the 
letter. 

And now let us take another step forward. Thus far we have 
found that the Catholic and Protestant are in essential agreement 
in recognizing the Scriptures as an infallible authority in matters of 
faith and practice — differing mainly in regard to the question of their 
authoritative interpretation. And we are enjoined by both to accept 
the infallible authority of the Scriptures. By the Protestant directly, 
by the Catholic indirectly, through the infallible interpretation of the 
church. In other words, we are asked again to bow down to external 
authority. We are asked to yield belief and obedience to a certain 
body of religious truth on the authority of the Scriptures conceived 
of as the Word of God. Though this be not the position of all Protes- 
tantism, it is the attitude taken in many quarters of the Protestant 
church. But the non-partisan is not easily moved by appeals to 
authority — even the authority that is often vested by so many in the 
Scriptures. In the first place, he manifests a grave suspicion often 
in regard to the credentials of the so-called Scriptures. He has been 
following the investigations of the historical critics, the textual critics, 
also of the higher critics, and has been greatly impressed by the results. 
He notes that both external and internal criticism of the Scriptures 
has forced carefully informed and conscientious men to change their 
inherited conceptions of the Bible materially; and when he has, in 
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the light of critical investigations, separated the true from the false, 
the genuine from the spurious, the seeming from the real, if there be 
any credible documents left, containing consistent and valuable 
teaching, the non-partisan is willing to respectfully and reverentially 
consider them and their authority; and to determine if possible, 
whether this authority be superior to that of human reason. 

Now it is useless to find fault with this respectful and reverential 
non-partisanship. Historical, textual, and higher criticism justify 
themselves. There is no valid reason why the Bible should be above 
reverential criticism. It is evident to any person who has carefully 
considered the matter that, in the first place, a large body of error has 
grown up about the Scriptures owing to the fallibility of human knowl- 
edge and belief. And, in the second place, that there is a mixture of 
error and truth in the Bible, and that, therefore, it is obligatory upon 
all of us to encourage a criticism that will separate the true from the 
false, the genuine from the spurious. Criticism is not the perverse 
thing so many misguided persons think it to be. It is performing 
a genuine service to the Christian world, and ought to be encouraged 
rather than condemned. It is simply a sane, rational means of attain- 
ing what is true. And the truth never hurts any man except him who 
violates it. Criticism is one of the functions of the rational spirit, 
and to this extent, at least, the Scriptures must submit to the authority 
of human reason. 

Now suppose, through careful criticism, we are enabled to deter- 
mine what the genuine Scriptural message is, then it is proper to ask: 
What evidence have we that it is divine, that those who declared it 
were invested with divine authority to speak to men? To such a 
question as this, many will doubtless give an answer which is an 
inheritance from the Reformation, viz., The Scriptures speak for 
themselves. They carry with them evidence of their own authority. 
Their very teachings carry with them infallible assurance of their own 
divineness. But it may be asked: To whom do they thus speak, and 
how or by what method do they assure ? Do they not speak to human 
reason and conscience? Do they not present rational and moral 
evidence ? In other words, do they not appeal to the rational, moral, 
and religious consciousness to convince us, and is it not on the author- 
ity of our own rational, moral, and religious consciousness that we 
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ultimately accept their teaching, rather than on the authority of the 
Scriptures themselves ? Suppose their teachings contradicted human 
reason, or ran contrary to human conscience, would we feel obliged 
to accept them ? Would we not rather feel under obligations to reject 
them ? In other 'words, ultimately we accept them on the authority 
of the human spirit rather than on any external authority. 

But it may be affirmed, as both Calvin and the "Westminster 
Confession" affirm, that we ultimately accept the Scriptures on the 
authority of the testimony of the Holy Spirit witnessing to our hearts 
as to their contents. But even here it is conceded that our hearts 
judge of that to which the Spirit witnesses. The very fact that the 
Spirit presents evidence to us involves a recognition of the human 
spirit as a judge and final arbiter. Were it conceivable that the Holy 
Spirit testified to contradictions we should feel under obligation to 
reject its testimony. That is, while apparently we do accept the 
essential contents of the real Scriptures on the authority of the Scrip- 
tures themselves, or on authority of the Scriptures testified to by the 
Holy Spirit, in the final analysis this is not the ease; we accept them 
on the authority of the human spirit sitting in judgment on them and 
declaring them to be essential truth. 

And now let us take a further step, and say that even were an 
angel from heaven, known really to be a messenger from the Deity, 
to declare thus and so to be ultimate religious truth; or, to speak 
reverently, were the very God himself to declare thus and so to be 
absolute truth; even then we should not accept it as such on mere 
divine authority, or because it is a divine declaration; but ultimately 
because it evidences itself as absolute truth to the rational, moral, and 
religious consciousness of man. Truth is not, finally considered, 
to be accepted on the ground that it is divinely declared, but on the 
ground that the spirit of man itself gives evidence to itself that what 
is thus divinely declared is true. No other position can be intelligently 
or conscientiously taken. This does not mean that the Scriptures do 
not contain infallible truth; nor that the Holy Spirit does not guide 
the devout man into the truth; nor that both do not speak with divine 
authority. It means simply this, that, ultimately considered, we do 
not accept the truth on the basis of external authority — that, finally, 
the ground on which man is bound to accept truth is, that it is declared 
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to be such by the human spirit. The church may speak to man; 
the Scriptures may speak to man; God himself may speak to man; 
and man may receive the message; but the ultimate ground on which 
he receives it is, that it evidences itself at the bar of his own soul as 
truth. He accepts it not on the authority of the church, nor of the 
Scriptures, nor of God, but on the authoritative declaration and 
command of his own free spirit. To receive it ultimately on any other 
ground is to demean his own personality; to prove a traitor to his 
own sovereignty; to strip himself of his own God-like prerogatives. 

But, finally, it may be objected: Do you not overlook the fact 
that the large part of religious truth is not capable of proof — either 
by rational demonstration from so-called self-evident principles, 
or by logical inference from established fact? The great truths 
of religion lie beyond reason. They admit neither of proof nor of 
disproof. They are truths, therefore, of Faith, and is not Faith 
justified in resting upon some sort of external authority ? 

Now, undoubtedly, a part of this objection is well taken. The 
great, fundamental truths of religion do lie beyond the domain of 
reason. And yet this impotency of human reason does not constitute 
a legitimate ground for the rejection of such supposed truths, as long 
as they do not contradict reason. The two fundamental beliefs 
of the Christian religion are: belief in the existence of a personal 
God, and in the immortality of the soul. Neither of these beliefs 
can be converted into truths established by rational demonstration 
or by rational inference from acknowledged fact. All of the tradi- 
tional arguments for the being of God — the ontological, cosmological, 
and teleological — fall short of proof thus understood. The same 
statement applies to all of the arguments for the soul's immortality. 
But this is no reason why man is not justified in believing that a 
personal God is, and that the soul endures forever. There is a sense 
in which not only external authority, but reason itself, is not the final 
court of authority with respect to religious truth. In a real and true 
sense there is a more ultimate court of appeal — a supreme court — 
and this supreme court is life. It is highly important for believers in 
the great fundamentals of religion to emphasize this fact. Religious 
truth has for its guarantee the warrant of the soul whose complex 
vital interests are much deeper, and far more comprehensive and 
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significant, than those of mere reason. Man is not merely demonstra- 
ting and logically inferring mind, but moral, aesthetic, and religious 
soul. These aspects of his being are really the most vital parts 
of his nature, and they have their own peculiar interests and peculiar 
truths. They have a right to their own body of ideas and postulates, 
so far as these ideas and postulates do not involve contradiction. To 
this extent they are subordinate to reason. We cannot believe in 
any idea, or make any postulate, that is rationally inconsistent, or 
involves contradiction. But beyond this we are justified in holding 
to those ideas and principles which are the very conditions of moral, 
aesthetic and religious development. Man is just as constitutionally 
moral, aesthetic, and religious as rational. Life in all its complexity 
must go on, and life, it must be remembered, comprehends more than 
the life of pure reason. Certain beliefs and postulates are absolutely 
necessary if life thus understood is to progress. In default of dis- 
proof these may be accepted — indeed, must be accepted. What 
more vital than our moral interests? Without them life could 
hardly preserve its unity. Yet our moral ideals and postulates defy 
logical demonstration or proof. Man is a religious being also. 
Religion is one of the oldest, as well as one of the most powerful, 
manifestations of the human spirit. It colors the whole life of the 
individual, and is reckoned one of the most vital forces in his attain- 
ment of moral good. But its ideals and beliefs also defy logical 
proof. Man is by nature aesthetic, and what a tremendous factor 
the Beautiful is in human life ! But who will attempt to establish its 
ideals and ultimate truths by the formal processes of the rational 
intellect ? We do not live by logical reason alone, nor can we live 
by it alone. We lay hold upon certain fundamentals necessary for 
living and progressing, and our warrant for so doing is this very 
necessity itself. 

Now religion, morals, and aesthetics are not alone in this. Science 
does the same thing. Much of theoretical science has not the warrant 
of strict logic. It is adhered to indeed! in the face of much that 
makes against it. Often it has more of an aesthetic than a logical 
warrant. We cannot prove a world of universal law. We cannot 
logically establish a cosmos; yet the scientist will not throw these 
conceptions overboard. They are necessary for the very life of 
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science, and on this ground they are ultimately affirmed. Professor 
Bowne has cogently urged this position. He says: 

The mind is not a disinterested logic-machine, but a living organism, with 
manifold interests and tendencies. These outline its development, and furnish 
the driving power. The implicit aim in mental development is to recognize these 
interests, and make room for them, so that each shall have its proper field and 
object. In this way a series of ideals arise in our mental life. As cognitive, we 
assume that the universe is rational. Many of its elements are opaque, and 
utterly unmanageable by us at present, but we assume spontaneously and uncon- 
sciously that at the center all is order, and that there all is crystalline and 
transparent to intelligence 

But we are moral beings also, and our moral interests must be recognized. 
Hence arises a moral ideal, which we join to the cognitive. The universe must 
not only be rational, but righteous at root. Here too we set aside the facts which 
make against our faith as something not yet understood. .' . . . 

Finally, we are religious, and our entire nature works together to construct the 

religious ideal Here, as in previous cases, we do not ignore the facts which 

make against the view, but we set them aside as things to be explained, but which 
must not in any way be allowed to weaken our faith. All of these ideals are, pri- 
marily, alike subjective. 3 

These rational, moral, and religious ideals are not demonstrable, but, 
so far as they do not involve contradiction, they are affirmed on the 
ground of necessity. They are essential to the soul's progress. 

So that, while faith concedes to reason the authority to judge of 
the rational consistency of such ideals, and all that they imply, 
and the right to reject them if they imply contradiction; in default 
of this, the warrant for their acceptance is the living soul itself — in 
all of its manifold and vital interests. The final court of appeal is 
life — the life of the human spirit. 

In this sense, then, there is a realm of reality and truth that is 
above and beyond reason, and faith may move forward confidently 
and complacently. It has the warrant of the living soul for its 
truths. In this sense too, life is the final test of religious truth — the 
supreme court to which ultimate appeals must be made. But this 
is far from an appeal to external authority. 

To sum up: In his controversy with the Catholic, let the Protestant 
insist upon the right of private judgment; because the Catholic can 
only vindicate the authority of the church by an appeal to the rational 

3 Philosophy of Theism (New York, 1887), pp. 19-21. 
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spirit, and by means of rational argument; because, also, of the 
inalienable right of the human spirit to seek truth for itself. 

In the second place, let the spirit of man assert its own sovereignty 
in seeking truth even when called upon to accept certain things on 
the plea that they are the declarations of the Scriptures, or of the 
Scriptures as testified to by the Holy Spirit, or even that they are 
the declarations of the Deity himself. Ultimately considered man's 
duty is to accept religious truth on the authority of the declaration 
of his own spirit that it is truth. 

In the third place, let us recognize the fact of the limitations of 
human reason, that there may be truths which do not admit either 
of proof or of disproof, but are not therefore to be rejected. They 
have the warrant or guaranty of the living soul. They are necessary 
for its highest progress, and in this necessity lies the ground of their 
acceptance. As Tennyson puts it in "The Ancient Sage": 

Thou canst not prove the Nameless, O my son, 
Nor canst thou prove the world thou movest in, 
Thou canst not prove that thou art body alone, 
Nor canst thou prove that thou art spirit alone, 
Nor canst thou prove that thou art both in one. 
Thou canst not prove thou art immortal, no 
Nor yet that thou art mortal — nay, my son, 
Thou canst not prove that I, who speak with thee, 
Am not thyself in converse with thyself, 
For nothing worthy proving can be proven, 
Nor yet disproven: wherefore thou be wise, 
Cleave ever to the sunnier side of doubt, 
And cling to Faith, beyond the Forms of Faith ! 
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